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by a broad piece of copper, the action of which had been to preserve 
both the skull and the textile wrapping. 

Much space is given to the discovery by Mr. H. T. Cresson, of 
Philadelphia, of " the first indication in North America of anything 
even remotely resembling the cranoge-like structures of the European 
bogs. 

In this report the announcement is made that a new series of pub- 
lications are to be issued by the museum, styled "Archaelogical and 
Ethnological Papers of the Peabody Museum." The first of the 
series is a paper by Mrs. 2^1ia Nuttall, giving the results of her in- 
vestigations relating to an elaborate piece of feather-work which was 
sent from Mexico at the time of the conquest, probably by Cortes 
himself, and is now preserved in the Imperial Museum of Vienna. 

The library system of the Museum is most excellent. In addition 
to the books collected in the Museum building there is a card cata- 
logue of all books in the Harvard Library bearing on anthropology 
furnished in duplicate by Mr. Winsor. 

The closing pages of the report are devoted to an enthusiastic re- 
port of Mr. Putnam's researches in the Serpent Mound. 

The writer of this note has recently spent a few days in the Pea- 
body Museum trying to acquire a just appreciation of the genus loci. 
Everywhere are immediately obvious the painstaking dissection, the 
nice discrimination, and fine anatomical skill of the elder Agassiz. 
One is prepared beforehand to hear the curator say, " When I was 
a pupil of the great anatomist he required the most conscientious 
attention to the minutest particulars." The Peabody Museum excels 
in this particular, and when the new halls shall be properly installed 
they will exhibit an unique series of mound, cemetery, and shell- 
heap dissection for future study. 

O. T. Mason. 



Notes on the Indian Tribes of the Yukon District and Adjacent 
Northern Portion of British Columbia, by George M. Dawson 
(^Reprinted from the Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Can- 
ada, i88f). 

Twenty-three printed pages contain the result of Mr. Dawson's 

investigations among the Indians of the Yukon district, but the 

value of the information they contain is not to be estimated by their 

number. The report is of great value, particularly from the light it 
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throws upon the geographical position of the tribes, their names and 
relationship. 

The region treated is of peculiar interest, being practically a terra 
incognita, so far as exact information of its tribes is concerned, as it 
lies between the area treated by Tolmie and Dawson in 1884, and to 
the south of that made familiar by Ball's publications. 

Though little time was enjoyed for a study of the tribes, many 
valuable facts and observations are recorded. As was to be expected, 
a marked contrast of habits and mode of life was noted between the 
coast and inland tribes, a contrast coincident with radical differences 
of language. A notable exception to this rule appears in the case of 
the Tagish of the Lewis Basin, who, having been called "Stick In- 
dians," which is practically equivalent to Interior Indians, have been 
supposed to be a branch of the Tinn6, whereas they now prove, as is 
evinced by their language, to be a segment of the Thlinkit of the 
coast. This is the most important single discovery made. 

That the extension of the coast tribes inland is by right of con- 
quest, and probably a recent one, would seem to appear from the 
fact that the limits to the territory of the Tahltan (Tinn6) and the 
Stekine (Thlinkit) are still in dispute. The latter claim certain 
inland salmon fishery and berry grounds, the chief value of which 
is due to the fact that the dry atmosphere of the interior permits the 
curing of fish and berries for winter's use — a thing impracticable in 
the humid atmosphere of the coast. 

Indians entertain a much stricter idea in regard to territorial rights 
than is commonly supposed, and DaAvson records that the Indians 
from the mouth of the Nass, who work in the gold mines near Dease 
lake, though they may kill beaver for food, are obliged to make over 
the skins of these animals to the local Indians. A similar fact is 
recorded by Ramsay, in his Annals of Tennessee, of the Cheroki dele- 
gates at Albany, who turned over to the Iroquois the skin of a deer 
they killed north of the Tennessee, thereby conceding the latter's 
claim to the region by conquest. Other similar instances might be 
cited. 

Mr. Callbreath contributes some interesting details concerning the 
Tahltan Indians. Among other facts, he notes that "the half-breeds 
are more like the father, and three generations where the father is 
in every case white seem to obliterate all trace of Indian blood." 
It would be interesting to know the nationality of the father in such 
cases. The French Indian half-breeds in Minnesota appear to re- 
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tain the characteristic Indian type a much longer period, and in- 
stances can be cited in which the Indian type is plainly visible in 
the fourth generation. 

Some interesting details are given regarding the laws of inherit- 
ance and the kinship system. The Tahltan appear to practice 
"mother rite," as do the majority of Indian tribes; but the testi- 
mony offered is in part self-contradictory. 

The curious way in which what we regard as natural laws are held 
in abeyance or set aside at the demands of the clan system is well 
exhibited by an instance cited, where a rich Indian would not go 
out or contribute to send others out to search for his aged and blind 
father, who was lost and starving in the mountains. Not counting 
his father as a relative, he said, "Let his people go and search for 
him." 

Short vocabularies of the Tahltan, Titshotina, and Tagish com- 
plete the report. 

H. W. Henshaw. 



La Haute Guyatte {Upper Guyana), by Henri Coudreau; Revue 
^Ethnographic, Paris, Sept. -Oct., 1888. 

This article contains much of interest other than ethnographic. 
The locality first discussed is in the vicinity of the River Maroni, 
boundary between French and Dutch Guyana. The blacks here are 
in a prosperous condition, owing to the very large amounts of money 
which they earn as canoemen, carrying goods and persons through 
the gold country. 

Previous descriptions of these blacks need correction. The names 
of the tribes, composed of refugee slaves and their posterity, are Para- 
mancas, Youcas (Boschs), Poligoudoos, and Bonis. Their villages 
are numerous, but very small, mostly composed of cabins in a chicken- 
coop style of architecture. 

The Grand Man (tribal chief) of the Bonis is described as "wear- 
ing clothes, drinking wine, and affecting airs of monogamy since his 
friction with our civilization." 

There are 1,545 refugee blacks in this territory, 1,040 on French 
soil proper. 

The Youcas, who constitute the most laborious and law-abiding 
element, are increasing. 



